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The day's work of a diligent law-student at
Toulouse in the midmost years of the sixteenth
century is described in a passage of the Memoirs
of Henri de Mesmes, which has been often quoted
bat which is too interesting to be omitted here.

"In September, 1545," he writes, "I was sent to Tou-
louse with my brother to study law. . . . We used to rise
from bed at four o'clock, and, having prayed to God, we
went at five o'clock to our studies, our big books under our
arms, our inkhorns and candles in our hands. We heard
al! the lectures without intermission till ten o'clock rang;
then we dined, after having hastily compared, during a
half-hour, our notes of the lectures. After dinner we read,
as a recreation, Sophocles or Aristophanes or Euripides,
sometimes Demosthenes, Cicero, Virgil, or Horace.
At one o'clock to our studies; at five back to our dwelling-
place, there to go over and verify passages cited in the lec-
tures, until six. Then supper, and after supper we read
Greek or Latin. On holy days we went to high mass and
yesf>ers; the rest of the day, a little music and walks."

It will be noticed that the study of jurispru-
dence at Toulouse was, in the instance of Henri
de Mesmes, allied with the study of the humani-
ties. This was equally, or in a higher degree, the
case with Montaigne's future friend, fitienne de la
Boetie at the University of Orleans. Such an
" Intermarriage" of studies is noted by Pasquier
as characteristic of the period. It formed, indeed,
an essential feature of the new learning as applied
to legal education. The Roman law was not to be
merely repeated by rote; it was to be understood
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